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hy ALL experimental work theory plays an important 
“part. It is at once the goal to which experiment is di- 
ected and the light in which its results become intelligible. 
Ve need but to refer to the importance of the atomic 
eory in physics to find a striking corroboration of this 
tatement. 


Experimental psychology, too, is a field of research in 
hich theory is of supreme importance. There is this 
ifference, however, that much of the work already done 
y men like Titchener, Miinsterberg, Kéhler, or the Co- 
imbia school was done in the light of and for the sake of 
ubstantiating sensationalism. The sensationalist hypo- 
nesis was assumed by these men apparently without the 
2ast attempt at its rational justification and even without 
thorough critical examination. It is interesting and in- 
tructive to note the development of this hypothesis so 
iuch at variance with the convictions of the ordinary man. 


It was Descartes in modern times who first proposed the 
neory of the complete distinction of body and soul, and 
1ade the essence of the latter to consist in thought. He 
yent so far as to say that if at any time he would cease to 
hink, he would cease to exist. The next step in the process 
ras that the soul was looked upon as the continuum of 
n0ughts; these thoughts, unified, after a fashion, into a 
Stream of Thought,” were called the ‘‘mind.” The idea of 
substantial substratum for thought vanished. There was 
ft but body and “mind” in the sense just mentioned. It 
yas in the attempt to discover what this “mind” was and 
> explain its origin that sensationalism arose. Of course, 
ther influences swayed the direction of this development, 
ut the main current flowed from Descartes, however little 
ome of the latest exponents of that doctrine might care to 
cknowledge their indebtedness to him. 


With this theory, Titchener began to work in his psy- 
hological laboratory. He examined thought with the pur- 
ose of finding out what sensations went together to make 
p a given thought, and then announced that he could find 
othing but sensation as the ‘‘element” of thought, to use 
is quasi-scientific term. Other experimentalists went to 
ork in similar fashion, Watson, for example, working on 
1e idea that there was no such thing as consciousness, 
egan to look for the reflexes which went to make up an 
ction, and naturally enough found nothing but reflexes. 


Scholastic psychology is not, as is popularly believed, 
inimical to experimental work. On the contrary, it is note- 
worthy that is entirely based upon empirical observation 
and finds its fullest substantiation in accurate and careful 
experiment. For example, the “faculty theory,” so long 
laughed out of court by followers of the modern schools, 
has found its experimental equivalent in the various ‘‘factor 
theories’ of Spearman and others. So too the Scholastic 
theory of the real essential difference between sensation 
and thought is borne out by the experimental discovery of 
unanschauliche Bewusstseinsinhalte (the so-called “‘image- 
less thought”) by the Wiirzburg experimentalists. 

The mutual reciprocity of theory and experiment in psy- 
chology is even better seen in the aid which Scholastic psy- 
chology offers to experimental work. The Scholastic doc- 
trine on the soul is an off-shoot, so to speak, of the 
metaphysical theory of matter and form. This theory rests 
upon observation and is abundantly proved by several 
independent arguments. We need not here enter into de- 
tailed discussions of either the theory or the arguments 
supporting it. This has been well done by others; more- 
over, THE MopErRN SCHOOLMAN has in mind to devote 
a future issue to these discussions. What we wish to 
point out here are a few of the points wherein Scholas- 
ticism gives the only adequate solution. Take for instance 
the modern “ego-problem”’ which offers such difficulties for 
the modern experimentalist that he would fain treat it as a 
monstrous illusion. The permanence of the form in the 
midst of the continual change of the matter solves the dif- 
ficulty. Or again, the irreducibility of thought and volition 
to the other (material) activities of the human composite 
is explicable only when the two principles of matter and 
form are admitted: the matter is the (direct or indirect) 
source of those qualities and activities which man has in 
common with other natural bodies, and especially with the 
brutes; the form is the (direct and sole) source of those 
activities and powers by which man is differentiated from 
the other animals, namely thought and volition. Again, the 
dynamic and substantial unity of man can only be ex- 
plained by having recourse to form, which is the source of 
all unity in every natural body. With these as leading 
principles, experimental work on man, even on the physi- 
ological level and especially on the psychological level, ac- 
quires point, meaning, and coherence. 
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N Tuesday, March the ninth, at his home on 59 

Battle Street, Princeton, New Jersey, Paul Elmer 
More died after a lingering illness. Hushed only in death 
was the academic voice of him, who, though by tempera- 
ment and conviction was aloof and aristocratic, yet never 
ceased to protest against those forces which were ruth- 
lessly driving the better things of life, Philosophy, Re- 
ligion, Culture, and the Arts, back to the chaotic bogs 
of Tohu-wa-Bohu.! On Thursday afternoon, March the 
eleventh in Trinity Church, Princeton, Right Reverend 
Paul Matthews, Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of New 
Jersey, read his Church’s last rites over this lay cham- 
pion of Anglicanism.2, There had been a time during 
More's earlier life, especially when he was engrossed in 
Sanskrit and Pali literary studies, that his Christianity 
was enervated by both Buddhistic and Brahmanic Orien- 
talism. But in his readings for and his publications in the 
Greek Tradition, More maneuvered back, thanks to Plato, 
to the Anglican faith in which he was baptized here in 
St. Louis during the Civil War. 

With his brilliant disciple, Stuart Pratt Sherman, and 
his most faithful colleague, Irving Babbitt, both dead, 
More may want for an apologist. At Babbitt’s death three 
years ago More in the American Review delivered in a 
very personal way Literature’s Funeral Oration over the 
Harvard Humanist. Perhaps Norman Foerster will be 
called upon to perform a similar service for More. Today 
Paul Elmer More needs an interpreter who is at once 
sympathetic and adequately informed. Like Oxford, he 
was the champion of lost causes. And materialistic victory 
often obscures idealistic issues. As the smoke of the battle 
between the New Humanists and the Naturalistic-Roman- 
tic bloc that raged during the opening years of this decade 
has almost entirely abated, a fair war-correspondent has 
no choice but to report that the fickle fortunes of the 
literary war went against More, Babbitt, and the Human- 
ists. The newspaper ‘‘boys” who write our critical reviews 
would have nothing or precious little of Humanism; and 
even within the cloistered precincts of the Academus, 
despite occasional dissents, American educators are in the 
main content to reproduce their own species. At least 
enough time has elapsed between this controversy and the 
now faint humanistic trends in education in Letters that 
More cannot be said to have exerted immediate causality. 
If More is to influence profoundly a generation, it will 
not be his own. True, he jarred the modern man’s com- 
placency, but he did not radically change him. He did 
America a real intellectual service. Nor could we wish 
unfought the battle he lost. 

I 

To the editors of THz Mopern ScHOOLMAN the passing 
of Paul Elmer More is not merely the loss of a great 
Humanist or of a great man of letters. Paul Elmer More 


was perhaps the most distinguished alumnus of our grea} 
sister university here in St. Louis. And with her wi/ 
mourn his death. Then too More had generously inter| 
ested himself in the work and the prosperity of THE 
MoberN ScCHOOLMAN. His correspondence with severall} 
of the editors was as helpful to this philosophical quarterly} 
as it was pleasant to them personally. He wrote unde 
date of November 5th, 1932, some comments on the Syms 
posium on Humanism which appeared in the Novembej} 
issue of that year.* WE 


The copy of The Modern Schoolman came to me this morning 
and I have read it through with unflagging attention. Your 
symposium impresses me as one of the best critiques of human- 
ism, if not quite the best, yet published. And indeed I have felt 
very deeply the general intelligence and liberality of the Roman 
Catholic attitude towards the movement... . 


In the same issue appeared a sympathetic compariso1 
and an intelligent contrast between ‘The Two Mores,,§ 


Church as a (partial) supporter of that tradition must appear 
more or less in isolation. The author does me high honor even 
in contrasting my name with Thomas More's. 


Almost as early as the Bookman chose to sponsor thy ; 
cause of the Humanists and just shortly after the Forun| 
urged on the literary controversy by its editorial policy)}) 
there began to appear rather regularly in THE Mopern 
SCHOOLMAN a Steady series of articles on Humanism anc 
the Humanists. Omitting articles restricted to the othe 
Humanists like Babbitt, Eliot, and their fellows, ther} 
were some seventeen articles on Humanism within the las, 


seven years.> Two of the former associate editors of TH 
MopERN SCHOOLMAN submitted very creditable Mastersji 


theses to this University on Paul Elmer More's Philosos 
phy.® Hence THE MopErN SCHOOLMAN group was awar ih 
of and in the main sympathetic with what More and thi() 
Humanists were trying to achieve in American scholar 
ship. 4) 
II | 

In More's published work of almost twenty-five vol4 
umes, there is much of which the scholastic philosophei 
must disapprove, much more, however, of which he welt 
might or must approve. Just to record a death notice, aij} 
sO many magazine articles do, and then immediately pro 
ceed to waspishly destructive criticism of the departed i: 
inopportune even by standards lower than the Christiam 
The paternal counsel of Ignatius of Loyola is always\ 
timely: 
. it must be pre-supposed that every good Christian must 

be more ready to excuse the proposition of another than to 


condemn it, and if he cannot save it, let him inquire how he 
understood it.7 


So let us first accentuate several points with Paul Elmeif 
More, say, his Dualism, his insistence on a hierarchy o} 
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umanistic values or standards, and much of his wise, 
idicious comment in the “realms of gold.” 


“Philip S. Richards in the current Criterion on the “Re- 
gious Philosophy of Paul Elmer More,” says, 


In a special university supplement to Time and Tide, Novem- 
ber 30th, 1935, one of the writers observed that the modern 
university will not teach any dualistic science or philosophy.8 


This immediately puts More in the party of the oppo- 
ition to the ‘modern university,” as he is universally 
alled and always styled himself a Dualist. Now it was 
bout his dualistic concept in several matters that More’s 
slated position takes its rise. Monism attempts to reduce 
ne many varied and complicated objects in Nature to a 
gical unity. But essential and irreconcilable differences 
ave a way about them of being just as stubborn as facts. 
ossibly they are thus because they too are facts. The 
hilosopher after doing his level best to reduce to unity 
nds that in deference to fact and reality his best is the 
‘wo and not the One. Now Monism is an alleged and 
orced, but not a true, unity, as after logical reduction 
here are left two realities, say, life and non-life, or the 
uman soul and the brute soul, or the good and the evil, 
c God and the creature. The Dualist like the Scholastic, 
: for that matter, More, merely reports “Two,” where 
ne further reduction to “One” does not correspond to the 
acts of the case. To classify More’s Dualism Scholasti- 
ally it may be said that he was a psychological dualist 
s he held an essential distinction between life and non- 
i and between the human and the brute soul. His ethical 
ualism arises from his careful distinction between good 
nd evil. He was a theological dualist as he taught that 
tod and creature were not further reducible in a logical 
nity to a Pantheistic or Materialistic Monism. More 
ever claimed nor was the claim ever made for him that 
€ was a systematic philosopher. Hence cosmological 
ualism of Matter and Form apparently never came 
yithin his horizon. Dualism was carried over by More 
to his four works on the Greek Tradition, especially in 
e last, Christ the Word. There was no wrenching of the 
latonic ideology in the Greek Tradition to hold a Duality 
f Natures, one human, the other divine, in the Incarnate 
ogos. The definition of Chalcedon was a religious con- 
iction of More and his pages are full of it. Rightly so, 
r the human mind in the Christological heresies has tried 
ery possible form of Monism, from the Arian, the Mono- 
ysite, the Monothelite, up to the exaggerated dualism of 
estorius. More fearlessly championed the defined ortho- 
x explanation of the Incarnate Word as it alone squares 
ith the data of Scripture and Tradition. A Duality of 
atures, one human, the other divine, in a Unity of Divine 
ersonality is a cardinal point with More in the crowning 
ork of his series on the Greek Tradition. 

Paul Elmer More never tired of preaching an objective 
erarchy of humanistic values and standards. This was 
timately linked with his positive insistence upon Human- 
m and his frontal attack on Romanticism. Now all -Isms 
e mental labels. In the beginning they are of real serv- 
e, later often enough many men use them as short-cuts 
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to avoid thought. From a handy intellectual tool the -Ism 
sometimes becomes a party-badge. Romanticism for many 
a Humanist is the sum-total of all the things he dislikes. 
For others the scope of the term is widened to include 
all the things that he ought to dislike. In the Bookman, 
Forum, Symposia warfare of six and seven years ago 
More preserved the moderation of a less blameful title 
in stigmatising Romanticism than several of his fellow 
Humanists. 

One hesitates to write that presumably Humanism is or 
should be based on Man—“‘Humanus” or “Homo.” Now 
if that literary dispute was to achieve something of per- 
manent value, it had to come to grips with ultimates. 
Much fur flew at the periphery, but at the core-center of 
the problem lay the philosophical, even the theological, 
speculations on the nature of man, who, by the way, was 
the subject under discussion. This was never done outside 
of Scholastic circles. The time spent in determining the 
nature of man in the long run would have saved quarts of 
ink. Historically there have been but two types of men; 
Adam before the primitive, aboriginal catastrophe and 
Adam immediately thereafter along with the rest of us. 
Humanism failed chiefly because it failed to check off the 
manners of men that we were not. While there have been 
but two historic men, Adam I and Adam II together with 
his progeny, there are many possible men. Now while 
this may take us out of philosophical preserves, still that 
was a boundary that More little respected in his search 
for truth. And in writing of More we shall follow him 
over into vaster and greener pastures. These possible men 
are 1. The Natural Man colored by Rousseau’s naive opti- 
mism; 2. The Natural Man climbing down off the limbs of 
trees to dwell in the suburbs of the jungle; 3. The Super- 
naturally Elevated Man; 4. The Man fallen from that ele- 
vation; 5. The Fallen and Restored Man, either 5A de- 
praved as Luther would have him, or 5B merely deprived 
as Trent styles him; 6. A Man like to the Fallen Man 
without Adam’s sin; 7. An Elevated Man upon whom the 
Fall was to have had no effect. This enumeration may 
amuse some and leaves one open to the “odium theologi- 
cum,” but the statement that of these possible men to our 
knowledge only No. 3 and No. 5B ever inhabited this 
planet, while it may be dogmatic, is clear. The literary 
controversy in which More was conspicuous, went on furi- 
ously with not only the adversaries, but the fellow parti- 
sans speaking about different men. But ultimates and ab- 
solutes have little appeal for the modern man and these 
warriors of “Thirty and Thirty-One’’ never left the 
periphery to come to grapple with the basic issues 
involved. 

Just as in life More’s stand for Humanism caused him to 
be in isolation with a select few, so too in death we find 
the Nation, the magazine he so ably edited from 1909 to 
1914, pillorying him in an editorial styled the Last Puritan. 


In the days when More was editor, someone said that the func- 
tion of the Nation was to combat the influence of Rousseau. 
That remark was only half a pleasantry, for the fundamental 
premise of his attitude was the belief that human nature was 
bad rather than good, that self-imposed restraint was the begin- 
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ning of all virtue, that “God, not Satan, is the spirit which 
denies.” To him the human was the antithesis of the natural, 
and for that reason liberalism in politics and romanticism in lit- 
erature seemed parts of the same great evil—respect for natural 
impulses. He liked to think of himself as a catholic Christian, 
but he was really a puritan, and his desire to reconcile Christi- 
anity with Plato rather than with Aristotle is itself sufficient 
evidence. Possibly indeed, he was the last puritan in that he 
has left no one who can defend the puritan temperament with 
anything like his intellectual force. He used his intellect to 
justify and rationalize an attitude which he had inherited from 
a puritan civilization and he was busy all his life finding rea- 
sons for those self-denials which he had himself always 
made.9 
The Commonweal paid a fine tribute to More’s catholic- 
ity of taste in reading. 
If there was ever a more widely read man than Paul Elmer 
More, he probably existed among the learned Benedictines of 
some generations ago.10 
A glance at the extent of More’s reading as evidence 


in his fourteen volumes, called the Shelburne Essays, 
eleven in the Old Series and three in the New, would be a 
popular proof of the literary editor’s point. 

In critical comment More was delicately careful about 
giving unqualified approval of what he read. Our Ameri- 
can unfair sense of fair play at times demands of us that, 
like Literary Rotarians, we should give unqualified ap- 
proval to any and every piece that has achieved historic 
notice or even passing notoriety. To point out Keats’ 
sensuousness will presumably hurt Keats’ sales. Now 
Man's Literature is never going to be much better, nor 
for that matter much worse than Man’s Manners or 
Morals. But the critic, if he is to function at all, must 
judge according to some canons and norms of taste. Now 
More had developed his critical tastes to a refined degree. 
For this he twice was put in stocks at the pillory, first by 
some magazine writers, and then by some over-educated, 
but under-cultured university folk. 

More and Babbitt and the Humanists were told both 
decorously and indecorously, when the controversy went 
into the position of stalemate, something to this effect. 
“You, humanists, can keep your canons of taste and we, 
Romanticists, will keep our literature.’ This same mes- 
sage was decorously delivered in several places by the 
Archdeacon of Romanticism, Ernest Bernbaum of the 
University of Illinois. 


If we search through these recent humanistic writings for pas- 
sages devoted to those whom they admire (besides one 
another) we shall find next to none.11 


Indecorously perhaps this message was conveyed in her 
Last London Letter to the Bookman by Rebecca West as 
she resigned her post as London Correspondent because 
of the controversy. 
I recognize in this list (the sixteen contributors to the Volume, 
Humanism and America) the name of only one creator, T. S. 
Eliot, and he, in spite of his genius, has long ceased to create. 
For these we are to exchange Proust (sic!), Joyce (sic!), Law- 
rence (sic!), Aldous Huxley (sic!), Virginia Woolf (sic et 
non). Forgive me, but I am not gambler enough to dare such 
an exchange, or to seek association with what looks so re- 


markably like a league of the non-creative against the crea- 
tive.12 


Paul Elmer More or any one else will be a long time 
about bringing this Literary Left around to the austere 
canons of Rightist criticism. 


lll 1 

The common element of the many. articles in THE 4 
Mopern SCHOOLMAN on Humanism and the Humanists }} 
is that the Scholastic thinker sees in Humanism a some- } 
thing that is incomplete. Upon a scientific basis of a sound 1 
Humanism, the Christian intends to build a superhuman- * 
ism or a supernatural humanism. One can never under- jj 
stand the supernatural until one knows what is owing to # 
and belongs to the natural. The Christian must ever insist 
that the Natural Man never existed and the only existence )) 
the Natural Man has is in the mind after an objective i 
mental precision. What looks like the Natural Man about |) 


us is really the Supernatural Man, plus or minus. it 


beautiful and in part a true ethical ideal for man. Only | 
the good man is capable of teaching ethics well precisely { 
because men are so prone to rationalize upon their own jj 
moral data and consciousness. The virtuous man rational-: 
izes upon good and just deeds; the wicked man, even i 
though a sincere seeker after ethical truth, is the uncon- }f 
scious victim of his own subtle self-defense. Attitudes 
antecedently determine philosophies. The Eight Beati- | 
tudes imply as much, as the poor in spirit here and now % 
have the riches of heaven and the pure of heart here and }ij 
now see God operating in and through phenomena. OI 
The failure of More's ethical teaching, if reduced to ai} 
system, would be precisely these two points. More failed § 
to motivate sufficiently for his high ethical ideal. Then he # 
failed to point out the means or to supply the aids man : 
needs in the pursuit of that ideal. Merely to point out tof 
man a sublime ethical concept of moral idealism does not 4 
answer man’s question, “Why be good?” or “Why not be | 
evil?” Then, too, historic man, No. 5B, collectively or} 
individually, viewed in his social perspective, past and. 
present, of himself cannot live up to a relatively high 
ethical norm without supernatural aids. For the cultured 
to be respectable and decent, for certain temperaments to 
keep certain of the commandments is not so hard, but the 
difficulty with the Sinai legislation is to keep all ten com- 
mandments all the time. A moral heretic chooses seven for 
observance and three for non-observance. His error is in | 
forgetting the passing mark in moral righteousness is one- || 
hundred not seventy. More’s beautiful ethical philosophy 
could never get beyond pages or the margent of his books 
because he failed to motivate sufficiently for his ethical | 
ideal. In addition to this failure in motivation, he did not } 
point out the means whereby man was going to achieve \) 
the ideal. i 
More's Ethics has in common with Aristotle’s and 
Plato’s a surcharge of over-intellectualism. Seemingly } 
they had over-analyzed the concept of man and neglected } 
the study of men. Perhaps they paid their fellow men 
the undeserved compliment that once the beautiful ethical)! 
ideal has been clearly delineated, all men of good parts} 
will immediately embrace it and begin to realize it in their: 
lives. But historical man isn’t like that. Plato, Aristotle, 
and consequently More pay scant attention to temptation. ! 
The men about them, to be sure, are victims of the vices, § 


EE 
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ut that is not so much because they have tried and failed, 
ut because they never intellectually apprehended the true 
deal of moral excellence. Missing from this academic and 
fellenic idealism is the moral realism of Hebraism, which 
nsists upon the fact of an inner struggle between duty and 
lesire. The modern man is all too willing to admit this 
nner conflict, even though he favors desire against duty. 
More in writing almost exclusively of the ideal never per- 
uaded the modern man he was talking to him about the 
nodern man himself. More herein failed because at the 
utset he failed to specify the type of man upon whom 
dumanism was to rise. Even in the ancient world the 
ecognition of the inner conflict was made by the Epicu- 
ean and the Stoic. : 

More took over uncritically from his Platonic studies the 
vartial truth that Knowledge is Virtue. This Platonic 
lictum will cease to be a fallacy and begin to be a full 
ruth only when man is in actual possession of the Blessed 
Vision of God. Again it was a failure to investigate into 
he problem of the type of man under discussion. Hence 
<nowledge is Virtue for one kind of a man, for the man 
n possession of the Summum Bonum; Knowledge is not 
Virtue for those about whom Plato and More were writ- 
ag. While Mr. More’s Humanism will put us back on 
he right intellectual road, it will never entirely restore the 
hings that have been taken away. What we have been, 
i pert we still are and in part we may never be again. 
2aul Elmer More’s great service to the Americans of his 
ige was that while he was alive he never let them forget 
hat mere Change was not always progress, but frequently 
lecay. 
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miscuous reading he was indulging in as a student. It is 
not unlikely that both influences were working on his pre- 
cocious mind to bring him to the conviction that a fresh be- 
ginning was needed in philosophy, and, despite his modest 
disclaimers of any special fitness of his own, the success he 
had in his school days may have helped to make him hope 
that his was the mind that should undertake this new be- 
ginning. To attempt to discover the part played by his 
reading is seemingly impossible now, but it is not impos- 
sible to find examples of the actual teaching of philosophy 
in Jesuit colleges of the time. 

For such a purpose there is fortunately at hand a folio 
volume from 1649 (the year preceding Descartes’ death) 
which gives us a treatment of Philosophia Universa by one 
who was a professor at the time (the title page says, a pro- 
fessor of theology) in the English college of the Jesuits at 
Liége.? In this work, moreover, Descartes comes in for 
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mention by way of criticism of some of his teachings. The 
author is Thomas Compton Carleton of the Society of 
Jesus. The following information is given about him in 
Sommervogel.? 

He was born in England, at Cambridge, about the year 
1591. He entered the Society of Jesus in 1617 and was 
engaged in teaching belles-lettres at St. Omers before his 
assignment as professor of philosophy and afterwards of 
theology in the English college at Liége. His death oc-~ 
curred on the 24th of March, 1666. Besides the work, 
Philosophia Universa, which was re-issued at Liége in 1697 
under the title, Cursus Philosophicus Universus, Sommer- 
vogel puts the following works to his credit: 

Prometheus Christianus seu Liber Moralium, first pub- 
lished at Antwerp in 1652 and going into a second revised 
edition at Liége the following year. 

Cursus Theologicus Tomus Prior, published at Liége in 
1662, and reprinted in a revised edition at Antwerp in 
1684. 

The work under discussion, Philosophia Universa, be- 
gins with what he calls an Introduction to Logic, made up 
of seven disputations in which are treated, terms, proposi- 
tions and argumentation (the syllogism). This is followed 
by Disputationes in universam Aristotelis Logicam. There 
are fifty disputations in this part and in the course of them 
he deals explicitly with Aristotle’s Perihermenias, Analyt- 
ica Priora, Analytica Posteriora, and Topica. Under the 
heading of Physics there are forty-six disputations, with 
supplementary disputations on Aristotle's De Coelo, De 
Generatione et Corruptione, and De Anima. The work 
ends with twelve disputations of Metaphysics. While in 
no sense just a commentator, the author is basing his work 
on the philosophical works of Aristotle, and in doing so 
he is acting in accordance with the prescriptions of the 
Ratio Studiorum of 1599. St. Thomas is referred to fre- 
quently, but it is clear that the writer is making no attempt 
to follow him. 

In the whole work there is no mention made of the Dis- 
cours de la Méthode, nor is there any criticism of methodic 
doubt, or the starting-point, Cogito ergo sum, or of the 
criterion of the clear and distinct idea. He would appear 
not to be interested, or perhaps not to think any of these 
positions particularly open to challenge. When he treats 
the subject of the existence of accidental forms, he has 
some general criticisms of Descartes’ works, in which he 
blames him for not writing after the Scholastic manner nor 
with that clarity and method that is customary in the 
schools of philosophy. As a result, he says, it is often 
difficult to know just what Descartes means.® Besides he 
thinks that Descartes is hedging and leaving himself open- 
ings for escape if hard pressed in controversy.® 

In general Carleton is surprisingly reticent on the sub- 
jects that seemed to be of the highest moment to Descartes. 
He has a short disputation on certitude,” but this is taken 
up entirely with an account of the divisions of certitude 
and with the question, whether the premisses are more 
certain than the conclusion. His answer is that the prem- 
isses are more certain, for they are principles per se nota, 
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and the immediate evidence on which such principles rest || 
is the most perfect evidence.’ In Logic, he tells us, as well 
as in other sciences, there are some things entirely evident, | 
which are known by mere inspection of terms; for by their ,j 
clarity and evidence they, as it were, use violence on ched 
intellect and force it to assent. Such are the first principles }) 
in every science.? There is no doubt that he bases certi-\} 
tude on evidence and in the passage just cited and else- " 
where he speaks of clarity and evidence compelling assent. |) 
Whether it is the clarity of the idea or the clarity of the, z 
object, he does not seem concerned to say, though Des-, § 
cartes had certainly brought this dispute into the fore- | 
ground and it seems strange that he finds it possible | 

pass it over without any notice. Nowhere does he discu 
the criterion of certitude explicitly. Perhaps this is just) 
one indication of how far apart on the questions dealing }, 
with the criticism of the conditions of knowledge were the ) 
Scholastic philosophy of the 17th century and typically | 
modern philosophy. 
Evidence is thus assumed as the basis of certitude, but | 
its nature is not discussed and but little is said to show us|, 
how evidence is to be derived. Speaking of the necessity | 
of Logic for the derivation of evident conclusions of the} 
| 


other sciences, he tells us that we may get evidence some- 
times ex vi materiae, sometimes, ex vi formae.° When the] 
evidence is ex vi materiae, there is no need of evidence) 
ex vi formae, that is, there is no need of Logic. This is) 
illustrated by the syllogism: | 

The whole is greater than its part, 

The human body is a whole and the head is its part, 

Therefore the human body is greater than the head. 
In this case the evidence is from the matter and conse-,) 
quently the formal evidence of Logic is not needed. 1 

For the rest it would seem that we must learn how to 
gather our evidence from what he tells us are the three) 
commonly admitted methods of knowing: 1. by definition,,! 
2. by division, 3. by argumentation (the syllogism ).™ Of, 
these methods that by definition is the most perfect, baal 
cause it is by way of immediate evidence and approaches| 
more nearly to the mode of angelic knowledge. It is alall 
in accordance with the statement of Aristotle (I Post., 2):: 
Melius est dispositus intelligens quam sciens.1? Incident-y, 
ally, if we add to these three methods of knowing the direcs} 
tion which he takes from Aristotle and St. Thomas,?® that, 
in learning we should begin with what is easier, we have| 
the substance of Descartes’ four rules of method. This, 
coincidence, of course, proves nothing except that such, 
rules were the common possession of the schools and that; 
neither Carleton nor Descartes was original in proposing) 
them. | 

He does also discuss experience as a source of evidence,} 
telling us’ that things subject to sense observation are} 
best decided by experience. But he is evidently not deeply) 
impressed with the possibilities of the experimental method. 
He holds, of course, with Aristotle that all our knowledge 
begins in sense experience,!® but in discussing the state- 
ment of Hippocrates, Experimentum fallax, he gives it as, 
his conviction that experience to be a reliable basis for the 
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ormulation of laws must be long continued and must be 
he experience of many men at different times. When 
hese conditions are fulfilled, experience gives us as great 
ertitude as can be had in this life. But on the question, 
vhether all heavy bodies fall with the same velocity, he 
inds experimental claims contradictory and concludes: We 
ire right then in distrusting experiments unless they are 
iltogether clear and admitted by all, since in them men 
ften discover nothing except that they have been de- 
eived.” When there is experience on both sides, there is 
-vidence on neither.18 And when experience is opposed to 
xperience, reason must decide the debate. 

Considering what a great stir Descartes made about a 
starting-point that could not be doubted and a method 
eading to certain knowledge, his contemporary, Carleton, 
s astonishingly disinterested on the whole subject of certi- 
ude and evidence. It does not seem to have been for him, 
as it was for Descartes, a matter of life and death. Could 
t be that the Scholastics of those times had been so long 
ised to regarding philosophy as the ancilla theologiae that 
hey hardly expected it to have a value and a certitude of 
ts own? Evidence, he tells us, is a rara avis in terris, and 
nost like, as they say, to a black swan.!® He chides Arri- 
iga for applying the word, evidenter, to a conclusion in a 
ohysical matter. For he thinks that a philosopher should 
ise that word sparingly, since most things are uncertain 
n philosophy.”° And the marginal note at this place states: 
in philosophy one thing is certain, that most things are 
incertain. 

In Physics Carleton is thorough-going in his following 
of Aristotle and in this he is not exceptional among the 
Scholastics of his time. But Descartes had made a definite 
oreak with the old Physics, and it is this wandering from 
the Aristotelian fold that occasions the mention and criti- 
cism of the Meditations and Principia by Carleton. But 
even here it is not so much the deviation from Aristotle 
that calls down Carleton’s censure on these works, as what 
he deems Descartes’ errors in theology. Now the academic 
aloofness is all gone. I hear some muttering, he says,” that 
in natural science the intellect should not be restricted or 
fettered, but should be allowed full freedom. I agree. But 
how if it goes out of its own field to judge the dogmas of 
faith? Let philosophy be silent when faith speaks. Let the 
handmaid listen to her Mistress, the disciple to the Master, 
man to God. I should prefer this book of mine to be cast 
in the flames rather than have the least article of faith 
shaken by it. And speaking especially of the erroneous 
theological implications of Descartes’ definition of body as 
extended substance, he says: If this man had thought of 
these [theological implications] he would not have fallen 
into this way of thinking. So important is it for right 
philosophizing that one should be well versed in theology”. 

The points of Descartes’ Physics to which he takes spe- 
cial exception are: 

1. Descartes’ rejection of the substantial form. Against 
this stand of Descartes he argues for the necessity of ad- 
mitting the substantial form, basing his arguments on the 
existence of change in things, on the need of some principle 
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of specific identity underlying accidental changes, on the 
activities of things which cannot be attributed to matter as 
such, and so forth.”* But he does not delay much on this 
topic, for after all Descartes admitted the existence of a 
spiritual human soul which he did not try to reduce to any 
mode of motion. Nothing beyond the consistency of a 
philosophic system seemed to be at stake here. 

2. It is different however when he comes to the discus- 
sion of Decartes’ rejection of accidental forms.24 Here he 
discovers definite theological error. Hence, though in sec- 
tion 5 of the disputation he brings forth arguments from 
reason to establish the existence of accidental forms, the 
criticism is shifted mostly to grounds of theology. But 
Descartes had already made the shift himself, and Carleton 
is able to cite from Descartes’ writings several propositions 
in which Descartes has attempted to attach theological 
censure to the teaching that the accidents remain in the 
Eucharist. Having ventured to try his hand at theology 
himself, Descartes had no reason to feel aggrieved if the 
theologians attacked him on ground of his own choosing. 

3. Descartes’ definition of body as extended substance. 
This opinion, he says, cannot be sustained by any orthodox 
thinker. Hence theologians reject it as erroneous in faith. 
The reason for the rejection is the presence of the body of 
Christ in the Eucharist without the actual extension be- 
longing to that body.?> Having disposed of Descartes’ 
definition in this way, he does not think it necessary to 
refute it on grounds of reason, but passes on to the discus- 
sion of other attempted explanations of the nature of body. 
He had stated previously”® that when he came to explain 
the true nature of body, he would show that Descartes’ 
reasoning was false and that his definition would not stand. 
He does not appear to have done so, however, unless he 
considered that the establishing of his own position was a 
sufficient refutation of Descartes. 

4. Descartes’ assertion that the proposition, ex nihilo 
nihil fit, is an eternal truth. Here he is afraid that Descartes 
has involved himself in the error of the Greek philosophers 
who thought that there must be a subject for every produc- 
tion.27 He will be glad to hear from Descartes any expla- 
nation that will clear him of suspicion. He is afraid, how- 
ever, that some who are not well versed in philosophy may 
take occasion from Descartes’ assertion to fall into error. 
Hence he is at pains to show that the statement, as under- 
stood by the Greeks, is not an eternal truth. 

It may be of interest to note in passing that Descartes is 
never mentioned by name in the text, but only in the mar- 
ginal notes. In the text he is merely recentior quidam. Per- 
haps that meant that his name was not spoken before 
Carleton’s classes. Was this delicacy, or what? 

Other parts of Descartes’ philosophy which one might 
have thought would have called for some comment are 
passed over in silence. There is nothing, for example, 
about his proofs for the existence of God, or his attempts 
to establish the existence of an external universe from his 
own clear and distinct ideas; nothing either about his defi- 
nition of substance or his definition of soul as thinking sub- 
stance. It seems clearly to have been the theological 
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implications of Descartes’ philosophy that brought Carle- 
ton to take notice of him at all. Why the philosophy itself 
did not come in for any criticism from a writer who was 
setting forth a course in universal philosophy is hard to 
understand. The controversy over Descartes’ innovations 
in philosophy was acute enough at the time to attract his 
attention even if he had no other interest in the questions 
raised. Perhaps it seemed to him sufficient to warn his stu- 
dents against the theological dangers in the new philoso- 
phy, and for the rest to trust to the stability of the philoso- 
phy of Arisotle as understood and taught in the schools of 
the time to withstand the attacks of the rationalizing and 
sceptical spirit that was making its entry into the world 
with Descartes. 
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Usury 
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Heythrop College, Oxford 


T a time when men’s consciences are more and more 

troubled at the condition of the workers and at the 
gross maldistribution of wealth in the more “advanced”’ 
countries, it is not surprising to find that the question of the 
moral legitimacy of the return to invested capital is at- 
tracting the attention of some active propagandists. Their 
general line is to focus attack upon “‘usury,” and to claim 
that had the Catholic Church retained its influence over 
social and economic institutions, the baneful effects of this 
practice of usury would have been severely curbed, if not 
entirely eliminated. Even Mr. J. M. Keynes, who has no 
particular sympathy with Catholic principles, has recently 
written: 


I was brought up to believe that the attitude of the Mediaeval 
Church to the rate of interest was inherently absurd, and that 
the subtle discussions aimed at distinguishing the return on 
money-loans from the return to active investment were merely 
jesuitical attempts to find a practical escape from a foolish 
theory. But now I read these discussions as an honest intellec- 
tual effort to keep separate what the classical [economic] 
theory has inextricably confused together, namely, the rate of 
interest and the marginal efficiency of capital.1 


One need not be an economist to realize that Mr. Keynes 
not only sees that the Mediaeval Church was not quite so 
absurd as he used to think, but also that the discussions 
on usury were of real economic importance. 


Lest one be tempted to believe that, however important 


the problem of usury was in the Middle Ages, it has now 
lost its actuality, it is well to recall the words of Leo XIII, 


who after denouncing the exploitation of the workers, con- 
tinues: 


The mischief has been increased by rapacious usury, which 
although more than once condemned by the Church is never- 
theless, under a different guise but with like injustice, still 
practised by covetous and grasping men.” 


That even two centuries ago there were those who main- 
tained that usury had ceased to be a live issue, is clear 
from the warning words of Benedict XIV in his magistral 
encyclical to the Bishops of Italy, Vix Pervenit: 


Vos hortamur ne aditum relinquatis ineptis illorum sermonibus 
qui dictitant de usuris hoc tempore quaestionem institui quae 
solo nomine contineatur, cum ex pecunia quae qualibet ratione 
alteri conceditur fructus ut plurimum comparetur. (We exhort 
you to leave no opportunities for the empty talk of those who 
are wont to say that discussions of usury today are merely 
academic, since money lent to another for any reason what- ~ 
soever produces the greatest possible returns.) 


It is well, then, that our attention should be called by 
modern writers on social problems to the age-old problem 
of the legitimacy of what is now called by the broad term, 
Interest. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that some 
of the statements made by these writers are such as to 
cause great trouble of conscience to conscientious men 
who have invested their money either in Government stock 
or in industrial corporations. If it be true that Banks, in 
making loans, are guilty of usury in so far as they charge 
interest to borrowers, what is the position of those who 
are shareholders in the Banks, or even of those who have 
funds deposited in the Banks, funds which enable the 
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Banks to make the loans. The type of crimes with which 
usury is counted (in Canon 2534), and the penalties pro- 
nounced there against usurers, are serious enough to give 


pause to all who respect the Church’s express will and 
legislation. 


It is difficult to see how any one can be satisfied with 
the “solution” propounded by Mr. Belloc, in his essay on 
Usury.? After giving his own theory of usury, and main- 
taining that usury (in his sense) is evil, he asks the very 
pertinent question, What is to be done about it? Let him 
answer in his own words: 


. . . Nothing immediate can be done. You cannot pull out a 
| vital part of any existing social structure. The whole world 
| today reposes on banking, the whole system of investment 
| renders inquiry upon the productive or unproductive quality 
of an investment normally impossible. ... A man is at pains 
to save. He must use his savings under a system where inter- 
est without examination is normal, and all the infinite details 
_ of a world-wide system of production, distribution, and ex- 
| change, have so long been based on the acceptation of Usury— 
as well as on the much larger calculation of legitimate profit— 
_ that the two can no more be divided in practice today than 
| can the mixed colors in a dyer’s vat. . . . What sane man 
would hesitate to put his regular little self-denials into savings 
certificates, or his modest £1000 into a War Loan—that crying 
instance of Usury? The system must go on till we break. . . .4 


In other words, usury is intrinsically immoral; but it is 
a vital part of the present economic structure of advanced 
societies; therefore to be a receiver of usury is permissible 
under present conditions. This line of argument (quite 
apart from the correctness or incorrectness of Mr. Belloc’s 
theory of usury) is open to the grave objection that it may 
plausibly be extended to other points of traditional 
scholastic moral teaching; for example, on the use of con- 
traceptives. 
IE, dissatisfied with this attempted solution of his prob- 
lem, the conscientious capitalist turns to the moralists of 
‘today, he will find himself in a somewhat different atmos- 
phere from that which he breathed while studying the 
‘modern critics of the rentier. He will find no violent at- 
tacks on the Banks, no prohibition of investing in War 
Loan, no suggestion that morality demands an anxious 
scrutiny of all alleged ‘‘interest”’ lest it be disguised usury. 
Rather he will find general agreement that in modern 
economic conditions it is always morally legitimate to re- 
ceive some return for money lent, combined with the cau- 
tion that the return must be “moderate” or “‘not excessive.” 

Is this because, as some have asserted, modern moralists 
are out of touch with the realities of the world of eco- 
nomics and finance? Is it because those critics of the social 
system who have so much to say about usury have not 
really studied the development (or aberrations) of moral 
teaching on the problem? Whatever the reader may be- 
lieve to be the right answer to these questions, there can 
surely be no doubt that such a divergence as this between 
propagandists full of zeal for a better social order, and 
Scholastic moralists anxious to arrive at the truth, is re- 
grettable. Nor can there be any doubt that it would be a 
great benefit if propagandists and moralists could unite on 
a common set of principles about usury and a common 
platform for its abolition. 
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For this ideal to be achieved, it is of the first impor- 
tance that all concerned should take to heart the warning 
of Benedict XIV, in the encyclical already mentioned. 
These questions, he reminds us, require a great knowledge 
of theology and canon law. Even for those furnished with 
this knowledge, he continues, there are two extremes to 
be avoided: to see usury in all profit made from money, 
and not to see it in any such profit. One must avoid exces- 
sive attachment to one’s own views, and rely not merely on 
one’s own powers of reasoning but on authority too. 
Should any controversy arise about a particular form of 
contract, neither side must assert that the opinions of the 
other ought to be condemned, especially when these are 
supported by reasons and the approval of men qualified to 
judge. It is evident that this great canonist Pope did not 
consider that the problem of usury was so simple that he 
who runs may solve it with reference to any case that may 
arise. 

But, difficult as may be the problem of deciding whether 
any particular contract is or is not tainted with usury, 
even when there is agreement as to the general principles 
which should be applied, a solution likely to command gen- 
eral assent is undiscoverable when there is no agreement 
about those principles. As Fr. Merkelbach, O. P., re- 
marks, “Jmmensa est litteratura de mutuo et usura apud 
theologos, philosophos, iuristas, et oeconomistas; apud 
catholicos, protestantes, iansenianos, rationalistas, social- 
istas, etc.’ Some idea of how immense the literature is 
can be gained by referring to the list of publications deal- 
ing with usury in the late seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
early nineteenth centuries given by Carriére,® or the bibli- 
ography of the outstanding study of usury by Father (now 
Cardinal) van Roey;’ though neither the one nor the other 
is exhaustive. This mass of books and monographs is con- 
cerned in part with the principles which should guide us 
in discussing the legitimacy of a return to invested money, 
in part with controversies over the application of the prin- 
ciples to particular contracts. 

So far at least as Catholics were concerned, there should 
not have been any doubt about the principles involved 
after Benedict XIV had published the encyclical Vix Per- 
venit,8 more especially because it is based upon the ac~- 
cepted teaching of the Scholastics. But in fact controversy 
grew even wider and more fierce, and the consciences of 
Catholic investors became gravely disturbed by some of 
the very rigorous opinions which were put forward. In 
certain countries the civil law permitted interest to be 
charged at rates which it fixed, and certain theologians 
defended the view that this discharged the consciences of 
lenders who observed the provisions of the law. Others 
denied this. To settle the question, Rome was consulted 
on various occasions in the nineteenth century, and replied 
that the consciences of those who availed themselves of the 
provisions of the civil law were not to be disturbed so 
long as they were ready to accept a formal decision of the 
Church when this should be given. 

For a little time controversy went on as to the exact 
meaning and implications of these Roman replies, but 
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gradually Catholic theologians came to accept the thesis, 
already mentioned, that nowadays anyone can legitimately 
accept interest on money lent, so long as it is not exces- 
sive; though they are by no means agreed upon the 
grounds of this opinion. 


The time seems now to be opportune for rallying all 
Catholic moralists to the traditional Scholastic teaching 
on the nature of usury. Canon 1543 endorses that teach~ 
ing (with the addition of the “title” of civil law), and 
terminates the period of official reticence alluded to in the 
Roman replies.® 


For the Scholastics, usury meant a charge for the use 
of a ‘“‘fungible” thing, that is, a thing the substance of 
which is necessarily lost when used for the purpose for 
which it is primarily intended. Food and drink are obvi- 
ous examples of fungible things. So is money (as such), 
for to use it as a means of exchange—its primary pur- 
pose—is to lose its substance. It necessarily passes out 
of the ownership of the purchaser. To use it is to use it 
up, so far as he is concerned. We cannot both have our 
purchasing-power and use it, just as we cannot both have 
our cake and eat it. Strictly speaking, it is impossible to 
lend a fungible thing to be used according to its primary 
purpose, because lending implies that the borrower returns 
the actual thing lent. And if one cannot lend it, evidently 
one cannot charge for the loan, that is, for the use of it; 
or, if a charge is made, it is unjustified. Justice demands 
that he who receives a fungible thing from another should 
return its equivalent, neither more nor less, unless some 
extrinsic reason can be invoked to justify a larger return. 
In the absence of such an extrinsic reason, a charge made 
for the “loan” of a fungible thing is usury, and forbidden 
by natural law.1° This is the view maintained in Vix Per- 
venit (and Canon 1543). 


The extrinsic reasons just referred to constitute the 
“titles” to interest (as distinct from usury) mentioned by 
Benedict XIV (and the Canon just cited), as well as by 
the Schoolmen. The evolution of these titles cannot be 
described here,!! but the purpose of admitting them was to 
ensure that anyone who lent money to another was indem-~- 
nified against any loss which he might incur by making 
the loan; for example, the loss due to foregoing an oppor- 
tunity of trading with his money (lucrum cessans). Even 
the ‘‘legal’’ title to interest (recognized in the Canon) is 
based on this theory of indemnification, if one accepts the 
common explanation that the civil law merely declares pre- 
vailing economic conditions to be such as to afford to 
everyone an opportunity of using his money profitably 
(otherwise, of course, than by merely lending it). 


This is an appropriate place to mention that the Scho- 
lastic teaching on usury has no application to one who, as 
an ordinary shareholder, receives a share of the legitimate 
profits of a company, any more than to one who receives 
the legitimate profits of a business carried on by himself 
individually. In technical language, the contract of 
societas is totally different from that of mutuum. Nor does 
it apply to one who buys a census (rent) .1” 
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The traditional doctrine is perfectly clear and definite. 
But this is not to say that it raised no difficulties in prac- 
tice even among those who accepted it. The history o 
moral theology as of economic theory is witness to the 
unflagging attempts (not all necessarily made in bad faith) 
to circumvent the prohibition of usury, and to the com- 
plicated problems which were presented to moralists in 
their attempts to decide whether certain types of contract 
(for example, the Triple Contract and the “censu 
utrinque redimibilis” ) were or were not usurious. The idea 
that, so long as the traditional Catholic teaching on usury 
was generally accepted, there were no moral problems for 
those with money to lend or invest is naive. 

The chief obstacle in the way of the application of that 
teaching to the economic conditions which resulted from_ 
the development of finance-capitalism was that it required 
the lender of money to prove, in connection with each 
loan, that some extrinsic title to interest was present; 
otherwise, he would be guilty of usury. To those infected 
with the theories of the ‘liberal’ economists and desirous 
of securing for their money the highest interest they could” 
get on the market, this was unacceptable, since it limited _ 
the amount of interest to indemnification against loss. To 
others, faithful to the old teaching, it seemed to hamper 
financial operations in modern commerce in industry, and 
they endeavored to overcome the obstacle by adapting the 
traditional teaching to modern conditions. Not all who 
have made this attempt seem to have avoided emptying - 
out the baby with the bath-water. To argue that money | 
nowadays is, if not precisely fruitful, at least “quasi-frugi- 
fera,” so that the arguments against charging for the use : 
of a fungible thing no longer apply to money—or that 
money today is “equivalently productive’ because it can 
readily be exchanged for productive things—opens the 
door to a total rejection of the possibility of usury in 
modern finance, quite apart from the intrinsic weakness of 
the argument, and the fact that the Canon quoted above 
clearly ranks money among fungible things.8 To argue 
that the possession of money has a value over and above 
the money itself seems a not very happy way of expressing 
the fact that under modern economic conditions, at any 
rate in normal times, it is legitimate to presume the pres- 
ence of the title Jucrum cessans when a loan is made, in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary. 

This last line of argument (the presumption of lucrum 
cessans) is followed by Cardinal van Roey,14 Father 
Macksey,!° and others. It certainly seems convincing, but 
there is room for study of its applications, for example, to- 
Banks which have no intention of sacrificing the liquidity 
of their assets by investing in industry, and yet charge 
interest on loans. This is but one of the points to which 
moralists might profitably turn their attention, in their ef- 
fort to apply traditional principles about usury to present- 
day problems. 

A word must be said about the theory which endeavors 
to draw a distinction between loans made for purposes of 
direct consumption and those made to industrialists and 
others to be used in the production of wealth; and which 
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in argues that to charge for the former is usury, but 
it to charge for the latter is not. This was put forward 
a posthumous book, Dissertations sur le Prét de Com- 
rce (1823), written by Cardinal de la Luzerne, though, 
would seem, not intended for publication. It was taken 
by the French economist Claude Jannet, and has been 
pularized by Mr. Belloc in the essay referred to above. 
jis theory, intrinsically erroneous, is in opposition to Vix 
rvenit, which expressly excludes it. With regard to 
ar Loans in particular, they seem to fall under the doc- 
ne of census rather than under that of usury.17 


if all Scholastic writers on usury would make themselves 
jroughly conversant with the traditional teaching on the 
pject, and then unite in its defense (carefully guarding 
imselves from the contamination of the liberal-capitalist 
la that money can legitimately be hired out for a price, 
much as from the rigorist outlook which discerns usury 
-rywhere ), we should find the way prepared for a more 
litful discussion of financial morality than is at present 
ssible. Should it be replied that the findings of Catho- 
‘moralists would be evaded even by Catholics, as they 
re in the Middle Ages, one is justified in pointing out 
't there is a widespread desire to avoid usury, and that 


- opportunities for profitable investment, free of usury, 
» much more numerous now than they were then. 


Perhaps the greatest problem of modern philosophy is 
relation of God to the world.1 Bergson, Alexander, 
H others are continually confronted with the mystery of 
|stence, its source, its nature, its meaning and destiny; 
d rightly are they concerned, for upon the issue hangs 
fundamental truth of metaphysics and the beatitude of 
ife and death built thereon. It will be of some conse- 
ence and interest, then, to consider briefly in this paper, 
st the philosophical problem involved in all such discus- 
ins, which is but the old problem of the one and the 
iny, and secondly two possible solutions of that problem, 
t pantheistic, and that of the system of Scholastic theism 
\ich finds its answer in the analogy of being. 
When one first seeks to read the riddle of life, to find a 
janing in it all, he is bewildered by many beings, all in 
maze of conflicting relations. Yet within this diversity, 
is opposition and meaningless heterogeneity, an intelli- 
le unity occasionally gleams; and our minds and hearts 
their very nature long hopefully to find this unity, this 
2 ultimate purpose underlying the many contradictory 
rposes, one reality whence all differences spring and to 
ich they shall return, one truth in which all antinomies 
resolved, all problems answered, all opposites united. 
there not one absolute as well as these many relatives? 
n I not hope to find a first cause of which I can say with- 
qualification, “This is the answer. This is reality, the 
sinning, the end, the all. This is truth. This is.” The 
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Immanence=Antinomy or Mystery? 


WILLIAM L. RossNER 
St. Louis University 


atheist says no. The agnostic despairs of understanding. 
The pantheist and theist say, ‘“There is a one; and I shall 
find it, that there my mind may rest.” 

This is something of the problem of the one and the 
many. We meet it in every sphere of being. There are 
many good things, but only one goodness. Various things 
have beauty; yet beauty is one. There is an element of 
truth in each of us; we participate in truth; and neverthe- 
less we are not truth. How can this be: that one can be 
many and many one? How can many participate in one 
perfection, saving the multiplicity and diversity of the 
many, the unity of the one, and the presence of the one 
in the many? Do both one and many actually exist? What 
are their natures? their relation? 

It is on the ultimate plane of being, existence as such, 
that the problem of the one and the many really searches 
the heart of a metaphysical system. Here its meaning, im- 
plications, and consequences attain great, yes, infinite pro- 
fundity and moment. Here its difficulties, mysteries, antin- 
omies are the well springs of far-reaching, tragic error. 
And here alone, on the happy resolution of this question, as 
on a firm foundation, can an adequate philosophy be 
formed. 

The problem on the plane of pure being is something like 
this: We experience many existing things, many exist- 
ences; yet we know existence is one. How can existence 
be both one and many? If the many relatives can be ex~- 
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plained only by an absolute, self-explanatory one, then it 
would seem there must actually be a One that is Existence 
Itself, Self-sufficient, Necessary, Participable. This, how- 
ever, would seem to destroy the many, for existence can 
be differentiated only by adding either existence or noth- 
ing and in either case the result is still the same—simply 
the one, existence. Thus it would seem impossible to dis- 
tinguish the many from each other or from the Existence 
by which they exist. Furthermore how can these many be 
distinct from Existence and still exist? How can a dis- 
tinct Existence influence them in any way? Again, if there 
are substances other than the One Substance, then the One 
lacks the perfections of the others and is limited, is not 
simply Existence. And there are many other difficulties in 
this problem: It seems possible to distinguish the One from 
the many only by putting some distinction or limit in the 
One, which would destroy its nature of simple Existence, 
and make it existence and non-existence together, a con- 
tradiction. If existence is in all existing things and all in 
Existence, then there is no distinction. Many existences 
are impossible because outside of pure, unlimited, infinite 
Existence nothing can be conceived. To sum them all up 
in one, between Existence and non-existence there is no 
third; and so, because Existence is one, all things are one.” 


Really a problem! A problem not to be solved by a 
shrug or a mere appeal to sense experience, for outside the 
realm of pure metaphysics the difficulties simply do not 
exist, while within that sphere the antinomies are so per- 
plexing that they have led an imposing array of minds of 
genius to affirm the identity of the One and the many. 
Although their pantheisms assume various forms they are 
all ultimately reducible either to the position of Heracli- 
tus who, in order to save the many, found it necessary to 
declare them in their change, their flux and becoming, the 
ultimate, and so to deny Existence, Reality, Being, the 
One; or else to the doctrine of Parmenides which saves the 
One Being, only by making the many, which become, an 
illusion. 

Any such identification of the one and the many can 
never be a satisfactory solution. We constantly experience 
change in all things, even in the depths of our spiritual con- 
sciousness. Now a pantheist must either deny the reality 
of this change and of all finite being, including his own 
mind (which would be an insupportable agnosticism, scep- 
ticism, intellectual suicide) or he must admit change in the 
One. But change, or even its possibility, in the One de- 
stroys It, for it posits in It a limit, an imperfection and 
dependence. A pantheistic god, being capable of change, 
is always limited, a kind of being. It is no efficient cause 
of the many, for an efficient cause is distinct from its effect; 
no first being, for a part cannot be prior to that whole of 
which it is a part. Personality, intelligence, immutability, 
all divine attributes are impossible. In such a case there 
is really no internal difference between the one and one of 
the many. We have in effect but picked out one of the rela- 
tives and said, ‘Let this be the absolute.” We have merely 
one more of the many that participates in Existence,® but 
have never arrived at an Existence in which they can par- 
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ticipate: we are still an infinity away from Actuality, . | 
ple, Unlimited, Necessary, Self-sufficient, Participable Aq) 
tuality. We are faced with the anomaly of existing thing it 
but no Existence, a vast becoming hanging ina void.4 

In this pantheistic doctrine the many, too, are destroyet 
for they have been made really one. The cosmologicij) 
order is subverted since there are no individuals, no s KG 
cies, no differentiation of matter. Psychology is llusomial j 
teaching the distinction of souls, intellects, free wills, ideait 
knowledge of real things. Logic becomes but a dream bi! 
cause there is no difference between subject and objecy 
universal idea and individual thing, truth and falsity 
Without individual freedom, responsibility and merit, hog 
for personal immortality, there can be no ethics. All the 
makes life worth living, art, philosophy, virtue, religion, ayy 
to the pantheist empty nothing. if 

No, any identification of One and many, far from solve 
ing the problem, simply destroys both in an interns 
contradiction. Each must exist in its own right. But ho} 
can this be explained and proved philosophically? 

All the difficulties in this problem, as we said befors 
may be reduced to one: between existence and non-exis} 
ence there is no third; that is to say, if God and creatung 
are each opposed to nothing they simply have that in com 
mon, for opposition to nothing, or existence, is one. It ¢ 
from this dilemma that it follows that if the many exist thej: 
are identical with the one and if they are not identical the 
can not exist. To escape such an intolerable impasse Ari# 
totle, with his rare combination of common sense and metaf 
physical insight, trusting his senses, looked more deepl} 
into the nature of the being presented by them. Since thes: 
beings are experienced as changing, they must have withiji 
themselves a capability for change: they must in some wal 
be not only what they are actually at any moment, bu 
what they were before and what they will be after the : 
change. That they remain the same though changing) 


some element must endure within them. Besides their de 
terminateness they must have a determinable indeterm 
nateness, besides their perfection a perfectible imperfea 
tion, besides, or rather within, their actuality an element ¢ 
limitation, of privation, of non-actuality that may be actua ! 
ized. The source or principle of this indeterminatene 
and determinability, this limitation and imperfection || 
called the principle of potency. It is neither existence ng) 
non-existence, but a potency for existence; neither actui 
being nor mere nothing, but being which is potential; and ‘ 
is not even potential being in the sense of a thing, but onli 
an element within a thing, a constitutive principle in finit) 
being, the limitation in limited existence. {i 
This principle of potency, then, is the pivotal point i 
the Aristotelian-Scholastic metaphysics by which all th 
antinomies in the problem of the one and the many a1 
solved. As long as there is no ultimate but actuality 
difficulties can never be met. As soon, however, as 
second principle is introduced, a real subjective principle ; 
pure limitation, differentiation is possible. Through a; 
spheres of being it diversifies actuality, accident froy 
substance, matter from form, body from spirit. 
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- ultimate plane of existence as such, now called by 
name of essence, it separates existence from existence 
1 the many existences from the One Existence. For the 
w being formed of the two-fold principles of essence and 
stence, of actual and potential being, is in a completely 
w order from pure Existence. It neither is, nor is not, 
iply; but rather it is and it is not; it is limited, is such. 
's by its existence; and is such by its essence. Not that 
is or existence and the such or essence can be separated 
two diminutive beings, for the essence is by the exist- 
ce and the existence is such an existence, completely 
ored, modified through and through, by the essence; so 
it there results neither essence nor existence merely, but 
essence-~existence compound, one composite thing, such 
ng. And this “is-such” has not existence essentially 
t only receives it in creation from Him Who Is, par- 
ipates in Existence. Its innermost structure is becoming, 
ange, an inward process essentially within and modify- 
j its existence. It never entirely reaches Existence, 
ver completely realizes itself, is always in some way 
nable of further change or becoming. Perhaps here the 
ets carry us further toward the truth than the technical 
ilosopher when they call creature a breaking billow, a 
ling leaf, a passing word, an empty shadow, a melody 
ose beauty, whose very being is only in passing back 
nothing.® 

That the many may participate in existence, that they 
y receive being, there has to be an Existence in which 
participate, a One Who can give them of the fulness of 
s Being. And this One whose essence is Existence is 
led God. Reality, Actuality, Truth, Goodness, Unity, 
auty—all are one: are the One.’ He alone Js. “I am 
ho am.” The principle of identity finds its source, its 
lidity and fulfillment in the One which is one. There is 
th a thing as a principle of contradiction only because 
- One is not a many. All else is being merely because 
yarticipates in God.? To understand reality is to under- 
nd Him. To love beauty, to long for goodness, to con~ 
nplate truth is to love, long for, contemplate the One. 
»is Who is. All else is that which without Him is not.® 
Such are the many; such the One. What, then, is the 
ation between them? Obviously they are not identical, 
r are they contradictory. They are similar, analogous. 
re Scholastic metaphysics reaches its profoundest 
oths. The One alone Exists, is all the perfections Exist- 
ce implies: the many but participate in the perfections 
Existence. Therefore the One and the many agree, yet 
fer in their very agreement. They agree and disagree 
their very existence! 

Is not this a startling statement? It would certainly 
1m that if two things are in existence they univocally 
ree in this. How can they differ in this note? Are they 
t both something, both opposed to nothing? Yes, but in 
ferent ways. Existence is predicated of God independ- 
ly: of creatures dependently. Potency on the plane of 
stence is more than an idle word. I exist, but my very 
stence is so modified, so shot through, so to speak, with 
n-existence, with merely potential existence, that I do 
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not, in the full sense of the word, really exist. Hence there 
is only an analogy between me and Existence, a similarity 
and dissimilarity in our opposition to nothingness. He is 
Existence, Unity, Truth, Goodness. I have, receive, par- 
ticipate in existence, unity, truth, goodness. His essence is 
Existence; in Him essence and existence are one by the 
unity of identity. In me essence and existence are one by 
mere union of contingent composition. Existence means to 
be placed outside one’s causes. God is existing, is outside 
His causes so simply that He has none. My primary and 
ultimate cause is God. Now I am outside my Cause, to be 
sure; but I am not in the slightest degree an independent 
existent, for I am only held outside the Cause by the 
Cause itself. My utter dependence is alone my being.® 

In the light of this analogy of being the resolution of 
the antinomies in the problem of the one and the many will 
be somewhat more intelligible. Some of these difficulties, 
which we mentioned in the beginning of this discussion, 
we have already dealt with explicitly in explaining anal- 
ogy, while those which remain, although the enunciation 
of the general principles implied their individual solutions, 
merit a final word at least. It was asked among other 
things how the One can be distinguished from the many 
without positing in it a principal of distinction or limita- 
tion which would destroy its nature. To this difficulty an 
apt reply is made by St. Thomas: “The Existence Itself, 
Ipsum Esse, of God is distinguished and individuated from 
any other existence by the very fact that it is existence, 
subsisting in itself, and not coming to another nature which 
is different from existence itself. Every other existence, 
however, which is not subsisting has to be individuated 
through a nature and substance which subsists in such ex- 
istence; and in those it is true that the existence of one is 
separate from the existence of the other through this that 
it is of another nature.’’!° 

Another difficulty was that the One must lack any per- 
fections which other things have; but now we see that the 
One has eminently in its simple Pure Actuality all that the 
others have compositely, diversified by their potency. 
There are more beings, but no more being, no more per- 
fection. And to the objection that a God Who is in all 
things is not distinct, we can reply that He is in all as effi- 
cient, exemplary, final cause, as present in, knowing and 
conserving all, but nevertheless remains distinct because 
He is in an entirely different order of being, distinct by the 
purity of His Existence. In fact, to all the pantheistic 
objections our answer rests on the concept of potency by 
which being is made analogous. 

Thus the problem of the one and the many loses its 
unhappy character of an antinomy, a contradiction. If it 
still remains a mystery, the reason is that in showing how 
the One and many can and must be distinct through 
analogy, we have placed the One in an entirely different 
order of being from ourselves and made It ultimately 
inexhaustible, so inexhaustible in fact that to progress in 
the knowledge of this Existence is to realize more fully 
Its inexhaustibility. And since the One is the source of 
all other being, since It alone is Being, Truth, Intelligibil- 
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ity, and the many are true, real, intelligible only in partici- 
pation in the One, our poor minds can never find true 
reality in the many. Pantheism constructs a god to the 
image of creaturely being, only to destroy itself with its 
limited god in a metaphysical contradiction. Theists, on 
the other hand, have found our Existence, who can never 
be completely enclosed within our grasp, but into whom 
our minds can penetrate like some telescope searching ever 
new mysteries of the heavens with unending freshness of 
invention and relish, by study and knowledge, by contem- 
plation, and with the hope of veritable vision. 
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Property and Human Character 4 


K. CHESTERTON and H. Belloc have written a 
G. great deal about property and the need for reestab- 
lishing property. Belloc recently summed up their practical 
arguments in The Restoration of Property. Many read-~- 
ers fail to understand much that the two English apologists 
have written because they do not understand the special 
sense in which these men use the word “property.” 

G. B. Shaw, for instance, says that he agrees perfectly 
with the Chester-Belloc idea that “property should be dis- 
tributed.’’* He misses the point completely; he is thinking 
of consumer's goods, whereas the distributists are speaking 
of productive goods. Shaw believes productive goods 
should be owned by the.state. His two friends believe the 
individual workers should, as far as possible, be producer- 
owners. 

Producer-ownership is a special kind of property; it 
stresses personal management of goods in the productive 
process. The producer-owner assumes responsibility; he 
undertakes work which develops his initiative, resource- 
fulness, and strength of character. By “property,” there- 
fore, Chesterton and Belloc mean the exercise of personal 
management over goods in the productive process. Such 
proprietorship involves a development of mind and will 
which is the goal of the English writers when they speak 
of the restoration of property. 

There are special reasons for using the word “property” 
in the sense of proprietorship. Producer’s goods, such as 
machines, are used to produce other goods: consumer's 
goods, such as clothes, are not. The man who makes 
clothes has control over consumer’s goods precisely be- 
cause he has control over the machines which make them. 
He controls consumer’s goods at their source. Again, con- 
sider the responsibility involved in managing producer’s 
goods as compared with managing consumer’s goods. The 
management of productive goods demands far more of 
the attention, care, and direction which we call “control.” 
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The character of a nation is changed, if the masses d¥ 
not exercise proprietorship. The trend in the Unite 
States has been toward ownership of productive propert 
by a few corporations with active management of the cot! 
porations in the hands of two thousand directors. 5 

Property in general is the right to the complete use an’) 
disposition of material goods in any way not prohibited BI | 
a right of a higher order. The complete exercise of th 
right emphasizes complete use and disposition of mat 
goods. This particular phase of property is stressed in th’ 
management of productive goods in actual production. 4 

The object of this paper is to show the relationshii 
between such ownership and (1) the shouldering of re 
sponsibility, (2) pleasure and pride in creative work, ai 
(3) freedom to exercise the right to work. The propriétoi i 
of course, has the ordinary cares and privileges of ownet! 
ship: to possess his goods, to buy and sell them, to call 
profits, as well as to sustain losses—these are his. 

Let us now turn to the first point proposed above, 7 
producer must shoulder the burden of management.” ‘| 
essence of management is the use and disposition of goods) 
for if management is not personal, it is not managemen| 
The foundation of management or disposition of goods j 
willingness to own and willingness to undertake th 
responsibility of management. In actual practice, in ‘ 
concrete world of today, such willingness to assume | 
sponsibility is by no means a common thing. We all thin' 
in terms of wages, and in terms of income, not of property 
Willingness to apply mind and will to the managemen} 
of production has, on the contrary, not entirely disap} 
peared from our rural population. Farmers are acceptin| | 
more and more the idea of producing for use instead o 
producing entirely for a cash profit. 

We who make up the urban population, however, almos 
always prefer to think in terms of cash income with a! 
little responsibility for ownership and production as pos 
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le. Human nature finds it difficult to assume the bur- 
s of management, which requires constant attention, 
personal supervision of production is the daily work of 
producer-owner. In this work he exercises his great 
rogative as a human being—his free choice. The man- 
r must make his own decisions—decisions which affect 
business not for a day but for a lifetime. He must not 
ly take care of the details of production but also market 
s goods. This constant supervision and constant deci- 
on mean that he is directing not only activities external 
himself but those within himself. He rouses his ener- 
2s, takes command, and directs the exercise of his own 
iwers. In this he is exactly like an artist who trains him- 
lf, who makes himself follow a plan in choosing a subject, 
sawing sketches, and selecting colors. Although the ac- 
iring of technique is drudgery, the artist drives himself 
ick to his canvas day after day. In the same way the 
ducer-owner must call into play mind, imagination, and 
gment, and apply them day after day. His creative 
ork develops his own innermost faculties, for he moulds 
st only a productive enterprise. but also his own actions 
producer, and the very faculties by which he directs 
ose actions. The management of productive property is 
striking example of the truth that creative work is self- 
‘pression. The manager expresses his own ideas and 
clinations in carrying out the material side of production, 
pursuing his career as manager, and in developing his 
vn talents and faculties. 

Creation is self-expression because it is free choice. The 
aftsman and the small proprietor fashion goods and dis- 
yse of them according to their own will. Nothing is more 
srsonal to a man than free choice. Choice reaches into 
e inmost recesses of a man’s soul, for free election is the 
‘tive interposition of the ego in selecting one of two 
ternatives. The individual takes command; he charts his 
wn course; he alone bears the responsibility of his deci- 
ons; he realizes in action the thought Henley crystallized 
| the famous lines: 
| “I am the master of my fate; 
| I am the captain of my soul.” 
-a man becomes a wage-slave and loses the power of 
stermination with regard to his own work, he not only 
ses the exercise of a prerogative which gives him a spe- 
al dignity as man, but what is far worse, he loses the 
terest and energy necessary for the continued control 
id determination of his work. 

Proprietorship is, therefore, based on active determina- 
yn of the will. Since management is self-determination it 
diametrically opposed to the weakness of a drifter who 
fuses to make his own decisions. It is opposed to inertia 
1d sodden indifference. Decisive management is opposed 
that laziness which shirks all effort to take the initiative, 
1 active, independent self-reliance. Above all, it is most 
ecisely opposed to that torpid apathy which is unwilling 
assume the burden of personal responsibility. Apathy 
id indifference must be overcome if we are to develop 
oprietors, and we must have proprietors if we are to 
1ve property. Such re-establishment of property is, there- 
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fore, a moral issue since the chief obstacles lie in the mind 
and will of the modern worker. Most men today are not 
eager to become proprietors. This indifference means the 
decay of property, for initiative and responsibility are the 
very essence of management or dominion over the use of 
goods. 

Let us contrast ownership of corporation shares with 
fully developed proprietorship. We say a man “owns” 
stocks and bonds even though management of the cor- 
poration is neither within his reach nor his desires. Most 
people have the ordinary wage-earner’s attitude, that they 
do not want to be bothered with the work of manage- 
ment; the stockholder does not want to operate a business. 
His shares ‘“‘have become tickets showing that the holder is 
entitled to a chance of winning a stock market profit.” 
If the stock market price of these tickets jumps (regard- 
less of change in the value of the corporation) the holder 
may cash in on his winnings. Of course, the reason share- 
holding is called ownership is that it involves risk as well 
as the right of purchase and sale. Stockholders take the 
risk that their company may fail. Risk is one of the essen- 
tial elements of property. The owners bear the burden in 
case a company fails. In the case of stocks, however, the 
rise or fall in price may be rather remote from the actual 
value of the enterprise. After the stock market crash in 
1929 an investigation revealed the fact that half of the 
sales on the market had been executed between brokers. 
The brokers bought and sold the stocks themselves in 
order to manipulate prices. Such shares become lottery 
tickets rather than part ownership in productive goods. 
We must conclude that the shareholder is usually quite 
uninterested in having a voice in the management of a 
company. 

Let us suppose, however, that a shareholder is willing 
and anxious to share the rights and responsibilities of 
management, would it be possible or practicable for him 
to do so? Yes, it is possible to share management in a 
very small company. The corner grocery or shoe-repair 
shop might be owned by three or four people who worked 
in the shop and had an equal right to decide on matters 
of business policy. If a few men share partnership in a 
business enterprise they can exercise ownership because 
they can exercise control. If the employees in such a small 
firm are partners in owning the firm, they have taken fhe 
responsibility of real management. Today management of 
great corporations tends to become concentrated in the 
hands of a few executives. One of our greatest problems 
is to exercise adequate control over these executives so 
that they do not use their power selfishly or unwisely to 
the detriment of the community. The common man must, 
ultimately, exercise that regulation of great business exec- 
utives. Control over business for the interest of the com- 
mon man depends on the willingness of that man to exer- 
cise control either through employee-employer relation~- 
ships or through the government. 

According to the Encyclical on the reconstruction of the 
social order, workers and employers should cooperate in 
determining wages, hours, and so forth. Organization of 
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employers and employees into vocational groups similar 
to guilds should help employees share in the control of in- 
dustry. Can the workers get such a degree of control in 
big corporations that they have ownership of property 
in the full sense of the word? They are real owners if 
they own shares of stock in the company and govern its 
affairs. Let us suppose that the organization advocated in 
Quadragesimo Anno has been perfected. Employees in a 
given industry have been organized into unions for pur- 
poses of collective bargaining. Their unions are vertical; 
that is, made up of workers who produce the same product. 
Probably they are also members of a company union for 
the management of their own company. Executives and 
workers are organized into trade associations for the gov- 
ernment of their special industry. Associations like this 
have developed cooperative control of industry. This say- 
ing is very true so far as wages are concerned and hours 
of work. The workers cannot go much further. It would 
not be possible or desirable for them to decide how much 
to expand or curtail production, or when to change over to 
a new product. The most the workers can do is to vote 
for representatives who will help decide on such matters. 
They cannot exercise much management or responsibility 
for management. This tends to make the worker irre- 
sponsible. When the worker cannot himself exercise 
management, the very impossibility tends to kill in him 
the ambition and will to manage. The ordinary individual 
is only half-inclined to undertake the many-sided respon- 
sibility of management. Circumstances may overcome the 
initial hesitancy and develop in him willingness to under- 
take management. The man who owns and works a small 
farm, for instance, has responsibility thrust upon him. He 
is forced to be independent, to stand on his own feet. The 
pressure of necessity helps to develop a strong element 
in his character: he is accustomed to self-reliance, to 
dominating his environment. The family-type farm trains 
him to share responsibility even as a boy. His work in 
the open air, often alone, makes him lean on his own 
resources. Later if he shirks his many and varied duties 
he sees crops and livelihood fail before his very eyes. 
These circumstances overcome the worker’s hesitancy and 
thrust responsibility upon him. Just the opposite situation 
obtains in mass production industry. The worker is not 
forced to share management; he is excluded from man- 
agement by the difficulties of the case. Large-scale pro- 
duction is really necessary in some cases; in such cases 
regulation must be imposed upon executives—regulation 
which is based upon the willingness of the ordinary worker 
to exercise control over the executives. 

Large-scale mass production should be avoided where 
possible since it makes the worker tend to avoid the burden 
of responsibility. We will suppose that he works under the 
best mass production conditions, with the best modern 
methods for participating in the government of business. 
Such methods would include a just way to select repre- 
sentatives and a way of putting questions of policy to a 
vote. Consider now the unavoidable difficulties in a large 
corporation where thousands of men are employed: the 


worker who votes for representatives has never met mani} 
of his fellow-laborers; he will have no more than a bowing 
acquaintance with most of the representatives he selects} 
Again, the executives and directors are removed from hit | 
by a considerable distance. He has no feeling of cooperati’ 
ing with them in the work of management. The mor} 
grades of officials there are in the company, one subordi}} 
nated to the other, the more is a worker removed from th*’ 
center of executive control. When the corporation i 
spread out and divided into many departments and buf 
reaus, the worker feels less like a part of the control groupf’ 
The thing is too big; it is out of his grasp. 


In mass production, again, subdivision of labor is ex! 
treme; labor is highly specialized and mechanical. Thi 
worker comes to accept specialization and to say, “I do m/) 
job; let the boss do his.” Mechanical, monotonous wor!)) 
does not inspire a worker to feel his full dignity as ‘ 


L 
take matters of management into his own hands. 1 
the laborer repeats a monotonous mechanical motion hi 
does not feel that he is master of product or process o} 
production. He does not even feel that he is master of hi 


own capabilities, for he cannot have the satisfaction o| 


of guiding the process, or of experiencing the play of hi 
imagination over creative work. His interest is dulled anf 

; ri 
his initiative deadened. Instead, there is fostered mej 
chanical indifference and uncreative torpor. His mechani} 
cal work will never be the same as the work of a free ma?! 
in the open air. ii 


Still other difficulties stand in the way of fostering o| 
ern.” 
groups are deadlocked in a dispute about wages. How ca } 
the dispute be settled? In one way, by the intervention | i, 
an authority to which both sides submit. In many casei/ 
this would be a government official. Control over the offi 
cial would be far removed from the worker. This means} 
further loss of management, independence, and interest or) 
the part of the worker. Why? Because the worker’s ow1 
decision cannot be the deciding factor; his will cannol 
determine the outcome of the case. These are great ob} 
stacles to worker-control; large scale mass production pre: 
vents the worker from being master of tools and of pro} 
duction. Therefore, since control is the essence of owner} 
ship in the full sense of the word, mass production pre; 
vents the reestablishment of true property. The trene} 
toward giant units of production tends to perpetuate eco 


nomic slavery—the state of the worker without a | 


The three requirements: management of production} 
freedom to work (for an unfailing market), pleasure anc 
pride in creative activity are best fulfilled in the small 
family-type farm. The small farm is similar to the smab 
shop of the workman who manufactures goods with h 
own tools. Such a producer cannot be subjected to af 
ever present fear of losing his job. He cannot be forbidder 
to work, condemned to a ruinous idleness. No boss orders, 


| 
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to manufacture so cheap a product that it will wear 
speedily. He enjoys that which is his right as a human 
ng—the satisfaction of a job well done. He takes pleas- 
in a product which comes from his hands a complete 
ng, a creation of his own. 
A. society dominated by large corporations is far more 
pendent on delicately adjusted economic forces than a 
liety in which small proprietors predominate. Commu- 
jes which tend to be self-sufficient do not suffer so much 
m want and unemployment when a foreign market fails. 
ey are not at the mercy of a stock market, bank specu- 
jon, the price of steel rails, or excessive costs of distri- 
tion. Since the small proprietor is free he is on equal 
jting with his neighbors, and, therefore, in a position to 
h with them in cooperative enterprise and exchange of 
pds. Freed from economic dictatorship, the small pro- 
etor has control of his goods, and, therefore, real 
ership. 
[he farmer who produces primarily to satisfy the needs 
ihis own family is by far the most independent owner. 
» one is so completely master of his own economic life 
the small farmer. The typical family-type farm is the 
2 which produces the maximum of its own supplies. 
ke as an example a modern pioneer who clears stumps 
m forty acres of rich land in North Carolina. He can 
»duce not only grain, meat, eggs, dairy products, fruit, 
d vegetables, but also feed for his livestock. He would 
e to raise a surplus for crop insurance, and for cash 
e taxes and necessary expenses. He is a man who is 
ist dependent on gigantic, intricate, economic forces, or 
vernment attempts to order those forces. He more than 
y other is free to work, to produce for an assured mar- 
:, to mould his own career, to fashion a life. 


The owner of a small farm is master of his little world; 
/more truly than any other has complete dominion 
| 


er his goods and over his decisions as a producer. In 


IILOSOPHICAL FRAGMENTS OR A FRAGMENT 
OF PHILOSOPHY 
Séren Kierkegaard 
Translated from the Danish with Introduction and Notes 
by David F. Swenson 


Princeton University Press, Princeton, American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, New York, 1936, $2.00 


i writings of Scandinavian scholars are for most of us a sealed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


k. The American-Scandinavian Foundation deserves, therefore, 
praise for making the rich material of Scandinavian literature 
essible to the American public. Carefully edited works from “The 
1 Norse,” history, criticism, and art have already appeared as pub- 
tions of the Princeton University Press. 
ierkegaard’s Philosophical Fragments is the first publication from 
field of Philosophy. It is remarkably well translated, learnedly 
-oduced and annotated by Professor Swenson of the University 
Minnesota. In his introduction Professor Swenson assigns to the 
k its place in the numerous and diversified writings of Kierke- 
rd, justifying, as it were, its subtitle, A Fragment of Philosophy. 
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assuming the responsibility of management he exercises 
his prerogative as man, as Chesterton said in his book, 
What's Wrong with the World. God can make some- 
thing out of nothing; man can make something out of 
anything. The action of God is unlimited creation; of man, 
limited creation, that is, the combination of creation with 
limits. Man's pleasure is to possess conditions, but also to 
be partly possessed by them; to be half-possessed by the 
flute he plays or by the field he digs. The excitement is to 
get most out of given conditions; the conditions will stretch 
but not indefinitely. For the mass of men the idea of artis- 
tic creation can only be expressed by an idea unpopular 
in present discussions—the idea of property. The average 
man cannot cut clay into the shape of a man, but he 
can cut earth into the shape of a garden; if only the 
arrangement is his own he is still an artist, because he has 
chosen. Property is merely the art of the democracy—of 
the common man. It means that every man should have 
something that he can shape in his own image; his self- 
expression must deal with limits: properly with limits that 
are strict and even small. 

The essence of property is control over the use of goods. 
This control is an extremely personal thing, an intimate 
part of the everyday life of the producer. To assume the 
responsibility of management, to work out his own ideas in 
action, is the part of man as man. The small farmer who 
as producer plans and executes his own work realizes his 
dignity as man. He has the most complete dominion over 
goods; he undertakes full risk in case of loss. Since prop- 
erty is the complete use and disposition of material goods, 
the self-sustaining family-type farm most completely ful- 
fills the definition of property. 
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Book Reviews 


“For Kierkegaard was poet and thinker in one; like the poet-philoso- 
pher of antiquity, the immortal Plato, his endowment embraced that 
rarest of all syntheses: an equal proportion of imaginative and dra- 
matic power, with the capacity for abstract conceptual thought in 
precise and consecutive form.” 

Philosophical Fragments is principally of interest to the historians 
of Philosophy. The thoughts themselves are not new although pre- 
sented in a most unique and individual form, both as to style and 
mode of reasoning. They remind one of St. Augustine’s De Magistro 
with its much disputed doctrine of divine illumination. 

Kierkegaard starts out by asking the question: “How far does the 
Truth admit of being learned?” And here he is “confronted with the 
difficulty to which Socrates calls attention in the Meno and there 
characterizes as a ‘pugnacious proposition’; one cannot seek for what 
he knows, and it seems equally impossible for him to seek for what 
he does not know.” Then he proceeds to show the inadequacy of 
Socrates’ solution of the difficulty “in the doctrine of Recollection, 
by which all learning and inquiry is interpreted as a kind of remem- 
bering.” “The Socratic thought really abolishes the disjunction, since 
it appears that at bottom every human being is in possession of the 


Truth.” 
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But man, so Kierkegaard continues to reason, is not only in igno- 
rance of the Truth, he is in Error contracted by his own guilt, he has 
not even the condition for learning in himself since through Sin he 
is in a state of non-being. Hence the teacher must not only bring the 
Truth but also re-create the learner. “But this is something that no 
human being can do; if it is to be done, it must be done by God 
himself.” In the second chapter Kierkegaard “imagines” the manner 
in which God becomes Teacher and Redeemer. It is through love. 
God must appear in the form of a servant. 

He must suffer all things, endure all things, make experience 
of all things. He must suffer hunger in the desert, he must 
thirst in the time of his agony, he must be forsaken in death, 
absolutely like the humblest—behold the man! His suffering 
is not that of his death, but this entire life is a story of suffer- 
ing; and it is love that suffers, the love which gives all is itself 
in want. What wonderful self-denial! for though the learner 
be one of the lowliest, he nevertheless asks him anxiously: Do 
you now really love me? For he knows where the danger 
threatens, and yet he also knows that every easier way would 
involve a deception, even though the learner might not under- 
stand it. 

Thus we approach to the Truth from the part of God. “We stand 
before the Miracle.” In the next chapter, entitled “The Absolute 
Paradox,” Kierkegaard views the approach to the Truth from the 
part of Reason. It is through paradox. “For the paradox is the 
source of the thinker’s passion and the thinker without a paradox is 
like a lover without feeling: a paltry mediocrity.” “The supreme 
paradox of all thought is the attempt to discover something that 
thought cannot think,” the Unknown. And the Unknown is God. 
We cannot demonstrate the existence of God. In trying to prove his 
existence from his works “I merely develop the ideality I have pre- 
supposed, and because of my confidence in this I make so bold 
as to defy all objections, even those that have not yet been made. 
In beginning my proof I presuppose the ideal interpretation, and also 
suppose that God exists, so that I really begin by virtue of confi- 
dence in him.” God can therefore be known only through Faith and 
that in the sense of confidence rather than of an intellectual insight 
into an historical fact. Hence, as the author develops in subsequent 
chapters, the contemporary of Christ is in no better position with 
regard to Faith than the present generation. 

Enough has been said to give an idea of the trend of the book, 
even though it reveals only the barest skeleton. The very personal, 
unique and often strange manner of reasoning and presentation by 
which Kierkegaard arrives at his conclusions cannot be reproduced 
here. The reader must experience it himself to appreciate the strug- 
gle for light of a sincere soul portrayed therein. However, the re- 
viewer is not surprised to learn from the translator that the sequel 
to the Fragments, the Unscientific Postscript, had a sale of only 
sixty copies during Kierkegaard’s lifetime. 

In the opinion of the reviewer the unsoundness of Kierkegaard’s 
teaching lies in this that he starts with a gratuitous assumption and 
then reasons himself into a preconceived conclusion. The assumption 
is that human nature is so perverted through Sin that it cannot come 
to the knowledge of God through its own reasoning. The conclusion 
is that it is only through the grace of God or Faith or Confidence, 
the Credo quia absurdum that he can arrive at the Truth. The 
author summarizes the results of his speculation in the following 
words: 

The projected hypothesis indisputably makes an advance upon 
Socrates, which is apparent at every point. Whether it is there- 
fore mote true than the Socratic doctrine is an entirely different 
question, which cannot be decided in the same breath, since we 
have here assumed a new organ: Faith; a new presupposition: 
the consciousness of Sin; a new decision: the Moment; and a 
new Teacher: God in time. Without these I certainly never 
would have dared present myself for inspection before the master 
of Irony, admired through the centuries, whom I approach with 
a palpitating enthusiasm that yields to none. But to make an 
advance upon Socrates and yet say essentially the same things 
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as he, only not nearly so well—that at least is not Socratic. 

In brief, the book contains what the title indicates: Philosopht 
Fragments. That Kierkegaard was well-intentioned and deeply re} 
ligious is evident from the following words of a posthumous work] 
The Point of View of My Authorship, “If any dedication were tj)’ 
be made, it would have to be dedicated to Providence, to whom i 
also was dedicated, day by day, year after year, by the author, whi’ 
historically speaking died of a mortal disease, but poetically spea cing 
died of longing for eternity, where he desires naught else but unin 


terruptedly to give thanks to God.” J. Jos. Horst. 
a az a 
RETURN TO PHILOSOPHY 
C. E. M. Joad 


E. P. Dutton @ Co., New York, 1936, $2.50 


review it in laudatory generalities. In the Foreword he announces hi 
intention: to criticise the modern “subjectivist attitude”; to make thi; 
book “a restatement in modern terms of certain traditional beliefs” 
to defend Reason, which “if properly employed can give us truth’) 
to voice a “plea for Philosophy.” This frank declaration leads thi 
reader to feel that the author can be trusted, that his common-se 
convictions will find a champion and not an adversary in Mr. Joad|, 
This expectation is only partially fulfilled. “J 
The author’s manner is noteworthy. There is nothing of the stolic|} 
about it, indeed he seems to be striving almost too consciously fo] 
lightsomeness. A fertile imagination enlivens his pages and he nev 
seems to be at a lots for a comparison. The general tone is chatt}) 
and conversational and he uses many expedients to keep it so, ever} 
admitting us into his confidence about his personal likes and dislikes, 
telling us how he broke the habit of smoking cigarettes and of hij) 
preference for a primitive place in which to spend a holiday. il 
contact with the reader is not attained by the suppression of erudi|| 
tion, for the book shows an easy familiarity with the whole range 0 
philosophic thought. Many an apt illustration is drawn from thi) 
teaching or life of a famous philosophical name. In controversy h 
is incisive and many of his thrusts provoke actual glee in the read 
who will find himself rereading many a sentence and chuckliny 
over it. | 
The book is an elaboration of two central ideas, each of whic) 
dominates, roughly, one half of the work. The first idea is the erro 
of certain moderns who unduly distrust man’s Reason. The secon 
is his corrective for this aberration, his Philosophy. We applauc 
much of what he says in the first part but our reaction is quite othe 
with regard to the second part. 
To launch forth on a theoretical defense of Reason might seem 
to be unwarranted. A means of saving the discussion from becoming 
merely academic is found by the selection of an adversary. Aldou 
Huxley is elected to this honor and the author finds great sport it} 
pointing out his inconsistencies and in ridiculing his absurdities. Thit|| 
is accomplished with equal efficiency by the author’s own commet 
and, strange as it may seem, by the citations he gives of Huxley’s} 
words. It is cheering to have an opponent whose refutation is com 
passed by quoting his own remarks. Credit must be given to 
Joad for the skillful selection of damning quotations. His positiot 
against Huxley can be epitomized as Rationalism, which he thus 
describes: “Rationalism asserts that you can reach truth by proces 
of correct reasoning from premises perceived to be self-evident.” — 
Had the author confined his efforts to the demolition of Huxley 
he would have been, for the most part, unobjectionable. But wher} 
he lays aside the weapons of attack and begins to expound his ow 
philosophy, then he is as inadequate, a eC as he has showr 


Huxley to be. Having vindicated man’s Reason he Prostitutes it by 
making it a servant of Hedonism. Reason serves as a restraint of| 
impulse, so that when man does indulge “he may derive from life! 
the maximum pleasure.” Such realities as the voice of consciencté 
and God to whom Reason leads find no place in his concept ob 
morality. Mr. Joad’s description of the “intellectual” is of a smug | 
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roughly detestable, self-righteous, immoral type. A philosophy 
ich can condone such a type stands condemned without further 
D 
It is the intellectual who, having deliberately inflamed his 
imagination by the reading of poetry, burns as a youth with 
-omantic love, as a young man in Bloomsbury or Chelsea enjoys 
ais succession of mistresses, and even in middle age indulges in 
pecasional extra-marital “affairs” with more facility and gusto 
and far less shame and compunction than his “lowbrow” con- 
remporary smirking and guffawing over his dirty stories in the 
slub smoking-room. 

Let us recall that Joad’s philosophy is a corrective for those who 
ve made truth unattainable by their denial of Reason. It would 
m then that his philosophy would yield truth, so we are surprised 
en he tells us the following: “Definite knowledge has no place in 
ilosophy.” Philosophy gives no “demonstrably correct answer to 
questions, how the universe started, whether it works mechani- 
ly, whether there is a God, or whether there is matter.” What 
n do you get from Mr. Joad’s philosophy? Only this: “the ca- 
ity for clear thinking (!), the sympathy and tolerance that 
nes from a lively understanding of the views and difficulties of 
ers and the habit of disinterested and intellectual inquiry.” 

One more quotation will allow us to see how foolhardy a rational 
ng would be to entrust himself to the guidance of Mr. Joad’s 
ilosophy. 

A chair, for example, which appears to common sense to be 
our wooden legs surmounted by a square wooden seat, can be 
shown by philosophical reflection to be an idea in the mind of 
Sod, a colony of souls, a collection of sense data, a piece of 
bur own psychology, or a modification of the Absolute. Philoso- 
shy can give very good reasons for supposing that the chair is 
ach and all of these things, and, although it cannot definitely 
prove which of them it is, it at least makes it quite certain that 
tis not just a chair. 

e omit a criticism of the following points: his theory of levels 
the different “jumps” between them; the “perceptive” power of 
nts; the rudimentary thinking in animals; his assertion and its 
plications that savages are just above animals; that life is the 
Ut of a “blind, unconscious thrust.” We believe that sufficient 
; been already indicated to show the untenable nature of Joad’s 
losophy, its bankruptcy, its absolute inadequacy as a corrective for 
ything. R. LEFEBVRE. 


| | 
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r. Mocdy has gone to the original sources and atrived at his 
clusions from first hand information. Recent years have brought 
light the wealth of philosophic material hidden in the tomes of 
Scholastic period. Not only has St. Thomas been popularized, 
St. Bonaventure and the Franciscan School, both on the conti- 
t and at Oxford, have been given their legitimate place in the 
ory of philosophy. Thus principles have been clarified and defi- 
trends in philosophy have been brought into the open such as 
Aristotelico-Thomistic point of view or approach in contrast with 
Augustinian ideology. Moreover the Arabian influence on the 
olastic philosophers is being studied. All this has helped im- 
sely to determine the points at issue in philosophic problems. 
Moody has dipped into the fourteenth century and given to 
lish readers a most interesting character, William of Ockham. 


he first chapter, “Ockham and the Scholastic Traditicn,” is espe- 
ly well done. It manifests the mind of a man who has gone 
his work prepared to pass judgment on a medieval philosopher. 
has read works of men who are competent to judge of things 
ieval; he has perused the great medieval philosophers. On the 
er hand the endeavors of historians of philosophy, who either were 
fully prepared to judge, or because of the vastness of the philoso- 
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phic field found it impossible to know every philosopher and as a 
consequence misunderstood medieval philosophy, these too, have 
come within the reading scope of Mr. Moody. 

In the course of the book such topics as “The Categories of Aris- 
totle,” “The Logic of Terms,” “Porphyry and The Problem of the 
Universals,” are discussed. Logic is the analysis of discursive science 
qua discursive in contrast to the real sciences which, though discur- 
sive, are concerned with things which exist by nature, not with the 
operations of reason. For a realist in metaphysics “being” is prior to 
and independent of the processes and products of discursive thought. 
The measure is before the measured. Hence logic is not a speculative 
science and is not concerned with “being” as such. 

Ockham’s great endeavor is to bring out clearly the realism of 
Aristotelian metaphysics. The processes of thought are not the 
measure of truth, of reality. The act of understanding is one thing, 
the thing understood another. Hence Ockham argued against the 
idea of genera and species or universal things corresponding to them 
existing outside the mind as parts of individual substances. The 
principle of individuation is not something distinct from the essential 
nature. 

Mr. Moody shows that Ockham has some very interesting things 
to say about substance and accidents, the distinction, if any, between 
them in re, and this particularly in reference to quantity. His ap- 
praisal of the real distinction between essence and existence is con- 
trary to the medieval thought of his time. Because of this stand Mr. 
Moody says that Ockham is closer to Aristotle than any of his 
predecessors. F. Wabe. 
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The land in question is the Earth, the basis of productions—that 
part of man’s environment which is not the sole product of human 
labor. The theory is a philosophy of land which regards all land 
value as a social product, and, therefore, the proper object of a pro- 
gram of socialization through taxation. 

Isolation of social products and of unearned increments becomes 
a prolonged hunt for a very elusive fox. Unearned increments are 
not peculiar to land; they are legion. The owner whose home was 
built with the aid of a plane, lever, hammer, and saw enjoys many 
social incomes. He paid for the labor that built the home. The 
science and tools upon which the carpenter relied are the product 
of social effort through the ages. The merchant who after an unfore- 
seen price rise sells goods purchased long before, the debtor who 
repays during high prices money borrowed during low prices, the 
producer who finds selling prices rising faster than labor costs—all 
gather windfalls. Social torces and movements create and increase 
values; they also diminish and destroy them. If to society belongs 
the increment, whose is the decrement? Much of the present value 
of a city lot is unearned—a reflection of the growth or movement of 
population. But it is worth remembering that the present value was 
long in the making, and that present owners of public utility stocks, 
mining company shares, and city lots acquired title in ways more 
expensive than social donation. Wholesale socialization of present 
land values is simple confiscation. Socialization of future unearned 
increments to land value is no more justified than confiscation of 
other unearned incomes. Mention of the farmer and cotton planter 
betrays naive economics, but they do hold land; and the degree of 
exploitation of which they are now guilty does not imperil the social 
structure. Marx saw labor exploitation, a host of contemporaries see 
money, and Dr. Geiger sces land as the unique villain on the 
economic scene. There are social problems, and not the least serious 
is concentration of ownership and control of wealth—-not exclusively 
of land. But the reviewer feels that a reform program should rest 
on a philosophy which attacks concentration, not property. 

The student of econotnic theory, though he may not always agree, 
will find in Dr. Geiger’s essay a stimulating discussion of value, rent, 
land, capital, and taxation policy. Leo C. Brown. 


